NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, Inc. 


Second Supplementary Report of the Advisory Committee on Vocal Education, 


Covering Proposed Curriculum for the Training of Teachers of Singing in Universities and Schools of Music 


FOREWORD 


This proposed course of study is necessarily broad and flexible so that the student's concentration in voice, music, and education 
can be carried out within the usual state academic requirements for the B.A. or B.S. degree. It is also intended that this curricu- 
lum may be adaptable to the varying requirements of accredited institutions of higher learning throughout the country. A mini- 
mum of 120 semester hours is usually required for the Bachelor’s degree and the subjects studied are usually grouped in five main 
categories as: I. General Culture; II. General Musicianship; III. Applied Music; IV. Education; V. Electives. In the following 
recommended distribution of courses, one semester hour of credit is equivalent to one fifty-minute class period of prepared work 
each week for at least fifteen weeks; or the equivalent. It is understood that the credit is not granted until a final examination in 
each semester's work is satisfactorily passed. The vocal requirements in this curriculum are also adaptable to the needs of students 


who are majoring in music or music education. 


Upon request, the N.A.T.S. Advisory Committee on Vocal Education will be glad to consult with Universities and Schools of Music 

in connection with the preparation of curricula for granting degrees to prospective teachers of singing. 
PART ONE 

Outline of Minimum Requirements for the Undergraduate Curriculum Leading to a Bachelor’s Degree with a Major in 


Voice for Prospective Teachers of Singing. 


I. GENERAL CULTURE 


(academic studies) 
English Language : 4 3 12 
(composition, vocabulary, literature, 
and speech) 
General Science 2 3 6 


(mathematics, general physics, biology 
or science survey) 


Social Studies 2 3 6 
(history, American government, and 

sociology) 

General Psychology 1 3 3 


(an introductory course in the psycho- 
logical factors of human behavior) 


Electives 3 
(additional courses in any of the regu- 
lar academic subjects) 


Il. GENERAL MUSICIANSHIP (music 


theory) 


Historical Survey of Music Literature 2 2 4 
(study and appraisal of instrumental 

and vocal literature in its historical 

setting) 


Sight Singing and Solfege 4 2 8 
(sight singing of vocal exercises, in- 

cluding vocal arias from standard 

opera, oratorio, and song literature) 


Harmony and Ear Training 3 2 6 
(training the musical mind and ear by 

means of dictation, harmonic analysis, 

elementary counter-point, keyboard 

work, and music reading) 


Form and Analysis 2 2 4 
(an analytic study of the practical 
styles, forms and idioms of master- 
pieces of instrumental and vocal music) 


Conducting 2 2 2 
(the integration and interpretation of 
all the component parts of a group 
performance, choral and instrumental) 


Electives 4 
(such as orchestration, composition, 
acoustics, etc., or a continuation of any 
of the music theory courses already 


taken) 
total — 28hrs. 
Ill. APPLIED MUSIC (performance skill) 
Voice 8 2 16 


(acquiring the basic vocal techniques 
necessary for performance of standard 
singing repertoire; including declama- 
tion and dramatics) 


Foreign Language Study and Diction 
(Since diction is an important per- 
forming medium, the study of oral ex- 
pression in foreign languages is para- 
mount for singers. In addition to the 
usual study of grammar and vocabu- 
lary this course should emphasize pho- 
netic exercises, pronunciation and oral 
reading practice in English, French, 
German, Italian and Spanish song 
texts. The completion of two years in 
at least one modern foreign language 
is also recommended as a basic re- 
quirement for singers.) 


Piano 


(Functional studies on the keyboard 
emphasizing basic pianistic technique. 
A sufficient performing ability on the 
piano for prospective singing teachers 
should include clef and score read- 
ing, transposition, accompaniment and 
sight reading. This course should be 
correlated with the music theory 
courses in harmony, solfege, and ear 
training whenever possible.) 

Chorus or Ensemble Practice 
(participation in a chorus, band, or 
orchestra to implant a group feeling 
for the performance of ensemble music) 


. EDUCATION (preparation and ex- 


perience for teaching) 

Principles of Education 

(modern educational theory, systems, 
objectives, scope, and philosophical 
foundations of teaching in our de- 
mocracy) 

Educational Psychology 

(the conditions, processes, and effects of 
learning in the development of pupils) 
Methods of Teaching Singing 

(a study of basic concepts, principles, 
practical methods and materials used 
in vocal-musical instruction) 
Observation and Practice Teaching 
(actual studio and classroom vocal les- 
sons are observed and taught under 
supervision; at least 50 hours of prac- 
tice teaching are required) 


. FREE ELECTIVES 
(additional work in any of the fore- 


going categories; or specific studies to 
meet individual requirements of dif- 
ferent schools) 


5 2 10 
4 2 8 
2 2 2 

total — 36hrs. 
1 3 3 
1 3 3 
2 3 6 
2 3 6 

total — 18 hrs. 
§ 


Grand total — 120hrs. 


— 
total — 30hrs. | 
| 


PART TWO 


Outline of Minimum Requirements for the Graduate Curriculum Leading to a Master’s Degree with a 
Major in Vocal Education for Prospective Teachers of Singing. 


(The graduate course of study encompasses a minimum total of thirty semester hours or credits) 


Prerequisites: In order to be admitted to the graduate course of study leading to the Master's degree with a 
major in Vocal Education, the candidate must present the following prerequisites: 


a) 


b) 


I. MUSIC THEORY (totaling 10 credits) 


A Bachelor’s degree with a major in Voice, with a minimum of 120 semester hours of credit distributed 
according to the program recommended for the Bachelor's degree; or the equivalent; 


Pass a performance test for competency in singing and piano, sufficient to meet the requirements of graau- 
ate study. The candidate for admission to the graduate course of study should demonstrate the ability to 
perform representative arias of opera and oratorio in English and in two foreign languages, a knowledge 
of both free and measured recitative, and a practical knowledge of general classical and modern song 
literature. A representative performance test would include the following: (1) an operatic aria; (2) an 
oratorio aria, preferably with recitative; (3) two German Lieder; (4) two French art songs; (5) two 
songs by contemporary American and/or English composers. The candidate must also have completed 
sufficient piano study to enable him to play accompaniments of average difficulty. Except in those instances 
where a candidate possesses outstanding abilities in scholarship, pedagogy and musicianship to compen- 
sate for a lack of native vocal equipment, it is recommended that the performance test in singing be a 
basic requirement for prospective teachers of singing. 


Vocal Ensemble Practice (2 semesters; 1 two-hour period a 


History of Vocal Art (1 semester; 2 periods a week; 2 
credits) 


A chronological and ideological survey of the progressive 
steps in the development of singing as an art. The pedagogi- 
cal viewpoints of principal historical schools of thought will 
be investigated and correlated. Standard bibliographies and 
other bibliographical sources on singing will be reviewed. 


Vocal Science (2 semesters; 2 periods a week; 4 credits) 


After an intensive review of vocal terminology, vocal 
anatomy, and acoustics, the causes underlying physiological 
and acoustical phenomena of the singing voice will be in- 
vestigated. Modern teaching procedures will be correlated 
with scientific or experimental findings in these areas. 


Choral Conducting (2 semesters; 1 two-hour period a week; 
2 credits) 


A study is made of the style, form, and performance prob- 
lems of the major choral works of all periods with a view to 
developing conducting technique and interpretative insight. 
Problems of selection and blending of voices, group tone, 
rhythm and enunciation are considered from musical and 
technical standpoints. Actual rehearsal practice is required 
in conjunction with a school chorus or church choir. 


Electives (2 credits) 


Elective credits may be chosen from any music theory 
course given at the graduate level. 


. APPLIED MUSIC (Totaling 10 credits) 


Voice (2 semesters; 2 periods a week; 4 credits) 


Advanced training in techniques of voice production and 
diction, emphasizing the artistic performance of a standard 
song repertoire. 


Vocal Repertoire (2 semesters; 2 periods a week; 4 credits) 


A comprehensive review of vocal music that is related to 
the instructional needs of the teacher of singing. The styles 
of oratorio, opera, Lieder, classic, liturgical and modern 
song literature, for various types of voices, will be studied. 


week; 2 credits) 


Participation in a singing ensemble in which duets, trios, 
quartets, etc., for solo voices, and standard works of choral 
literature are studied. . 


- EDUCATION (Totaling 10 credits) 


Principles and Methods of Teaching Voice 
(2 semesters; 2 periods a week; 4 credits) 


A survey and appraisal of various modern singing and 
vocal teaching methods and devices with suitable demon- 
strations. Pedagogical concepts are discussed and biblio- 
graphical sources reviewed. 


Diagnostic and Corrective Vocal Procedures 
(1 semester; 1 two-hour period a week; 1 credit) 

A laboratory course in actual case work presenting typi- 
cal vocal teaching and clinical problems for diagnosis and 
study. Professional and amateur singers will be observed 
and their performance analyzed and discussed with a view 
to establishing criteria for judging, diagnosing, and evaluat- 
ing a singer’s performance. 


Seminar in Professional Eethics and Studio Practices 


(1 semester; 1 two-hour period a week; 1 credit) 

A consideration and discussion of the problems and pro- 
cedures of vocal studio management, and relationship of 
teacher and student, and the ethics and practices of the 


voice teaching profession. 


Supervised Practice Teaching (1 semester; 4 periods a 
week; 2 credits) 

A period of interneship in which practical teaching ex- 
perience is gained through the observation of methods em- 
ployed by vocal teachers in the studio and class room, and 
the actual teaching of individual pupils under expert guid- 
ance, At least 50 hours of practice teaching will be required. 


Thesis (2 credits) 


The candidate for a master’s degree must submit a writ- 
ten thesis representing a creditable contribution to the field 
of vocal pedagogy or a closely related field. A performance 
recital will not be acceptable as a thesis equivalent. 


Grand Total for the Master’s Degree — 30 credits 


All requests for further information should be addressed to Mz. Epwarp Harais, 26 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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ANOTHER IMPORTANT STEP 
FORWARD 

Attention is called to the insert-sheet 
enclosed with this edition of The Bulletin. 
It represents the final report to date of the 
National Association’s advisory commit- 
tee on vocal education, entitled Proposed 
Curriculum for the Training of Teachers 
of Singing in Universities and Schools of 
Music. 

In setting forth a well defined, funda- 
mentaily sound basis of curriculum for 
the training of prospective teachers of 
singing in universities and schools of 
music the National Association, through 
its advisory committee has made another 
invaluable contribution to the effort now 
under way to stabilize the educational 
foundations of preparedness for a teach- 
ing career in this particular field. It ema- 
nates from the rightful source—an organ- 
ization of closely associated, reputable 
singing teachers. It augurs well for the 
future of the profession. 


DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 

ESTABLISHES NATS COURSE 

IN VOCAL PEDAGOGY 

Closely following the issuance of the 
second supplementary report of the Na- 
tional Association’s advisory committee 
on vocal education, the proposed curricu- 
lum for the training of teachers of sing- 
ing in universities and schools of music 
was taken under advisement by De Paul 
University. After several adjustments 
were made, to conform to both the re- 
quirements of the university and the re- 
quirements of our committee, the curricu- 
lum was agreed upon and the course will 
be opened with the fall semester Septem- 
ber 18. One of the adjustments was to in- 
crease the number of hours allowed for 
the study of voice and piano, thereby en- 
abling the University to grant a profes- 
sional Bachelor of Music or Master of 
Music degree instead of the B.A. or BS. 
degree which would have placed the 
course under the control of the College 
of Liberal Arts instead of the College of 
Music. 

Thus the National Association takes its 
first important step as an authorizing 
body in the training of future teachers of 
singing. We are fully aware that there 
are other institutions offering authentic 
courses of a similar nature. But since this 
is a definite milestone in our progress to- 
ward a standardization and coordination 
of -such courses we, as an association, are 
gratified in this evidence of cooperation 


between major educational institutions 
and ourselves. The advisory committee 
hopes to be able to make further an- 
nouncements of this nature at an early 
date. 

This is indeed an auspicious beginning 
and is an acknowledgment in practical 
form of the value to educators of this care- 
fully prepared, comprehensive schedule of 
study and practice-teaching. The congrat- 
ulations of the association’s membership- 
at-large go out to the advisory committee 
on vocal education which was responsible 
for the creation of this vastly important 
program, as well as to past-president 
Richard DeYoung who conducted the 
negotiations between the advisory com- 
mittee of the association and the De Paul 
University authorities. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP IDEA 
EXPANDS 


Now that the so-called working months 
of the year are about to descend upon the 
land, we pause for a moment to reflect on 
the activities of the association during 
the vacation time. This brings immedi- 
ately into introspective view, the NATS 
summer workshop sessions. 

While the trail of the 1950 NATS sum- 
mer workshops as outlined graphically 
in the June-July issue of The Bulletin 
stretched across the United States via the 
California - Indiana - Connecticut route, 
there were many long regional stretches 
untouched by the direct benefits of this 
but newly created project. Undoubtedly, 
the summer of 1951 will find this same 
trail on the map marked with newer and 
more frequent indentures indicating ad- 
ditional workshop centers. 

If one takes time to read the re- 
views of all that actually happened at 
these focal points of summer activities, 
he will become impressed at once with the 
significance of this phase of the associ- 
ation’s educational program particularly 
as it affects the individual vocal teacher. 
It must be remembered that the teaching 
strength and organized power of the Na- 
tional Association will grow into total ef- 
fectiveness only in proportion to the 
growth in knowledge and teaching stature 
of each individual member. The summer 
workshops, together with the many for- 


ums, as well as with the regional educa-. 


tional meetings held in various sections 
of the country the year round, are pre- 
senting opportunities for pedagogical 
learning, especially for individual-member 


consumption — for those who will avail 
themselves of these advantages never be- 
fore offered under organizational aus- 
pices. 

A tremendous amount of work and a 
great sacrifice of personal time and effort 
have been put into the planning and rou- 
tining of the three 1950 summer work- 
shops by those NATS members who as- 
sumed this heavy responsibility. For this 
the entire association is sincerely grate- 
ful. Also, it is in order at this time to ex- 
tend to the authorities at the University 
of Southern California, Indiana Universi- 
ty and Connecticut College, who offered 
their facilities for the purpose of work- 
shop operation, a very special and unani- 
mously appreciative vote of the National 
Association for their generous coopera- 
tion in advancing this educational pro- 
gram. 


NATS RECOGNITION BY NORTH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


For some time the National Association 
has been seeking recognition as one of the 
Learned Societies, listed by the North 
Central Association and other accrediting 
bodies. Our application has been favor- 
ably received and there is every indication 
that we will be listed as a learned society 
when the North Central Association is- 
sues its new list in 1951. This should in- 
terest all of our members who are teach- 
ing in colleges and universities and are 
required to furnish a list of such societies 
to which they belong. Until the new list is 
issued it is acceptable to the North Cen- 
tral Association to write in the name of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing on your questionnaire provided 
that is satisfactory to your own school. 
Evidence of such acceptance is usually 
the willingness of your school to defray 
a part of your expense in attending Na- 
tional Association conventions. 


KANSAS CITY CHAPTER FORMED 


On June 9, the members of the Kansas 
City group organized a chapter to be 
known as the Kansas City Chapter of 
NATS. Officers elected were: president, 
Mrs. Hardin Van Deursen; vice-president, 
Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward; secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret Scott; treasurer, Mrs. 
Blanche Noble Griffith. Directors, Miss 
Mabelle Glenn, Mr. Charles Cease, Mr. 
Stanley Deacon. 
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SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN 
THE TEACHING OF SINGING 
by 
WILLIAM H. FOX 
Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana University 


It was the privilege as well as the re- 
sponsibility of the writer to deliver three 
short addresses to the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing at the time of their 
August 1949 workshop sessions on the In- 
diana University campus. An attempt was 
made to limit the coverage to the most im- 
portant and interesting theories and prin- 
ciples, and to provide suggestions for put- 
ting some of these theories and principles 
into practical use. The discussions includ- 
ed the points which follow: 

Definition. Learning is behavior which 
has become modified as a result of stimu- 
lus-response coordination, which in turn 
we may think of in a popular sense as im- 
provement in economy and efficiency of 
action. It should be remembered, however, 
that learning units are not characterized 
simply by successions of single stimuli and 
resulting responses; rather, responses are 
made to stimulus patterns of varying com- 
plexity. Also, the form of such patterns, 
and consequently the nature of the re- 
sponse is determined by the past be- 
havioral repertoire of the learner. With 
the possible exception of incidental or con- 
comitant learning, all learning is motivat- 
ed by purposes or goals of varying signifi- 
cance and intensity, and of varying tem- 
poral relationships with the immediate 
action. 

Methods of Establishing Principles. At 
least two rather divergent approaches 
have been used in establishing learning 
principles. One approach attempts to build 
from relatively simple stimulus-response 
situations to more complex patterns; the 
other approach assumes that all learning 
situations are so complex as to defy at- 
tempts to analyze them in terms of a sum- 
mation of simple learning units. Neither 
of these approaches need be accepted to 
the exclusion of the other. We may ab- 
stract from any and all theories that which 
pertains to the specific type of learning 
which we are trying to establish. Thus the 
whole method of learning is particularly 
adapted to developing an understanding 
of the general character of a musical com- 
position and the interrelationships of its 
components. Later, the part method (seg- 
mental drill) may be utilized to develop 
technical proficiency of various difficult 
musical motives and sentences. 

Goals and Purposes as Motivating De- 
vices. Some actions are motivated by the 
desire to escape punishing effects; others 
by the desire for reward. Of these two the 


latter is probably more effective in most 
learning situations. Goals may be intrinsi- 
cally or extrinsically imposed. The student 
may develop his own goals through ob- 
servation and experience, or the teacher 
may help him by pointing out the rela- 
tionships between what he is learning and 
how he may profit ultimately by the learn- 
ing. The truly efficient teacher utilizes both 
procedures. 

Once general goals are established, it is 
the responsibility of the teacher to select 
and organize stimulus patterns which will 
lead to achieving the goals. This process 
also involves eliminating stimulus pat- 
terns which will detract from progress. 
The same procedures are employed to as- 
sure the fulfilling of the more immediate 
purposes which direct the learning from 
day to day. 

Conditioning. Conditioning occurs when 
a response which is engendered by a par- 
ticular stimulus finally attaches itself to 
other stimuli which have been presented 
simultaneously with the first. Ordinarily 
if such a response is an undesirable one, it 
may be unconditioned by removing the re- 
inforcement of the conditioning stimulus. 
Thus, in a popular sense, one who has been 
conditioned to poor performance because 
of difficulty or poor preparation may be 
unconditioned by making sure that in sub- 
sequent performances preparation is ade- 
quate and difficulty is within the technical 
limitations of the performer. 

Drill and Its Effectiveness. It is evident 
that practice tends to “stamp in” learning 
and make it more predictable. But re- 
search indicates that drill, to be highly 
effective, must be directly associated with 
the purpose which motivates it. The stu- 
dent must recognize the relationship of 
practice with the end result of utilizing 
the learning in a practical situation. The 
teacher must point out these relationships 
if the drill is to be effective. 

Transfer of Learning. Transfer of learn- 
ing is effective to the extent that the learn- 
er recognizes relationships between the 
situations involved. It is, therefore, the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher to analyze these 
relationships and point them out to the 
student. This is particularly exemplified 
in the need on the part of the student to 
understand how the material of vocal ex- 
ercises may be utilized in the learning of 
performance materials. It is also exem- 
plified in the need for developing good 
study habits, desirable attitudes, and 
methods of attacking new learning prob- 
lems, all of which do transfer from one 
learning situation to another. 

The ability to profit from transfer learn- 
ing is positively correlated with general 
ability or intelligence. For the student of 
low general ability, a high degree of trans- 
fer is not to be expected; the teaching in 


this case should be direct with little de- 
pendence upon transfer. 

The Learning Curve. The typical learn- 
ing curve, especially for motor activity, is 
characterized by rapid rise (improvement) 
in the initial stage, followed by a period 
of gradual rise until the psychological lim- 
it is reached. Plateaus—brief periods of 
comparatively little progress—are likely 
to be encountered at almost any point. 
These may be due to the lag between ma- 
turation and practice; they may also be 
due to boredom or interfering interests. 
Changing the activity or delaying such 
activity is often the remedy. 

The organism in learning probably nev- 
er reaches the limits of which it is capable. 
High motivation insures reaching the 
maximum possible limits. 

The Fatigue Curve. At the beginning of 
an activity the organism does not function 
with maximum efficiency. This argues for 
a warm-up period before performance. 
Fatigue finally does lead to diminished 
output; but the recovery period for muscles 
is surprisingly short. Variety, which 
brings into play a new set of muscles, or 
at least a different way of using the fa- 
tigued set, is assurance against serious 
effects of fatigue. 

Memorizing and Forgetting. Memorizing 
is probably most effective when it pro- 
gresses by wholes, but certain obstinate 
passages may be learned by the part meth- 
od and then fitted into the whole. Memo- 
rized material shows an extremely high 
loss in the first few hours, after which for- 
getting proceeds much less rapidly. With 
each rememorization the learning becomes 
increasingly more permanent. With re- 
spect to music materials, lack of practice 
leads to a loss of learning due to the fact 
that intervening activity of a different na- 
ture tends to inhibit previous learning. 
This suggests the need for systematic re- 
view of important parts of the repertoire, 
spaced at intervals which are widened as 
the learning tends to become consolidated. 

Forgetting, then, is an active process. 
If activity intervenes between learning 
and recall, forgetting will likely be propor- 
tional to the similarity of the activity to 
the original learning and to the intensity 


of the intervening activity. This means 


that comparative quiet or sleep is sug- 
gested just before performances which 
utilize memorized materials. Also, it may 
be that attempting to memorize two simi- 
lar selections at the same time may lead 
to actual inhibition in the process. 
Correcting Errors. Every teacher has ex- 
perienced the fact that errors in initial 
reading are difficult to correct. This sug- 
gests that new material should be read at 
a more deliberate rate. What is more im- 
portant, the proficiency gained in develop- 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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THE SINGING STUDENT AND 
THE VOCAL TEACHER 


Ep. Nore: Because of the many explicit 
thoughts and facts involved in this article, 
it is here published for all Butietin readers 
to peruse and ponder over. At the time of 
insertion in Tue BuLiettin’s columns, it is an 
ananymous piece of literature—that is, to 
the best of the editor’s knowledge. Recently 
he discovered it among a pile of manuscripts 
and has rescued it from seeming oblivion. If 
and when the originator steps forward and 
acknowledges authorship, his identity will be 
posted immediately in this publication, in the 
meantime he is awarded a mythical medal of 
honor for bringing home to us many factual 
statements of truth and value. 


WHAT THE PUPIL EXPECTS 
OF THE VOCAL TEACHER 

The demands of the studeut upon the 
vocal teacher of today are heavy and oft- 
times somewhat unreasonable. Let us 
read — 

1. He expects the teacher to so cultivate 
or improve his voice that, from the vocal 
standpoint at least, he can compete with 
other singers, under any and all conditions. 
This may mean the developing of the 
singing mechanism from an embryonic 
status, along approved fundamental lines 
to a final conclusion, or it may mean the 
even more difficult revision or readjust- 
ment of a singing procedure already estab- 
lished by some one else. 

2. He expects the teacher to train his 
mind so as to extend the purely vocal 
knowledge gained, into the realm of in- 
terpretative imagination after he has re- 
ceived from the teacher the correct meth- 
od of determining the note valuations, 
rhythm and tempi required for the proper 
delineation of the composition to be sung. 
This jJatter is a most definite expectation 
on the part of the student when he 
has not the financial means of working 
with a coach on the side or studying 
musicianship and sight-singing with an- 
other teacher. 

3. Generally, he expects the teacher to 
have a broad and detailed knowledge of 
all singing literature—secular, sacred and 
even operatic. 

4. He expects the teacher to help him 
with the dictioning and the pronouncing 
of foreign languages—and definitely a 
thorough knowledge of the correct pro- 
nouncement and use of the English lan- 
guage. 

5. He expects the teacher to have an ear 
capable of accurately judging pitch and 
quality of tone. 

6. He expects and seems to require of 
the teacher inspiration, professional ca- 
reer guidance and complete sympathy 
with his aims and ambitions, even though 
the latter are faulty and short of true per- 
spective. Often he expects a sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the teacher towards 


his personal life and problems, all of which 
is not good and frequently leads to trouble 
of one sort or another. At all times he 
expects the utmost patience from the 
teacher. 

7. Today the student also expects the 
teacher to have influence with outside pro- 
fessional and even social contacts which, 
whenever necessary, can be used to furth- 
er the student’s career—although this 
should not be considered a requirement of 
or a justifiable demand on the teacher. 
His normal scope of endeavor should be 
limited to the educational and should not 
have to include the duties of an agent or 
manager. 

8. He expects the teacher to be fair in 
his dealings with him, with other teachers, 
students and studios and in his appraisal 
of all these—in other words to observe a 
strict professional and personal code of 
ethics. 


Nore: The demands of the teacher are more 
modest, reasonable, and consistent with the 
responsibility he assumes. 


WHAT THE VOCAL TEACHER 
EXPECTS OF THE PUPIL 


1. The teacher expects the student to be 
punctilious with his appointments for les- 
sons and attentive and co-operative in his 
attitude during the lesson periods. 

2. Expects the student to be respectful 
of and solicitous for the knowledge that 
he, the teacher, possesses. 

3. He expects the student to realize that 
the dispensing by the teacher of his knowl- 
edge gained after long years of study and 
experience is in the same classification 
and on the same high level as that of 
every other professional man or woman 
and that a meticulous regard on the part 
of the pupil for proper discharge of his 
financial obligations to the teacher must 
be strictly adhered to. 

4. He expects the student to have the 
necessary intelligence, musical and other- 
wise, to grasp the significance of the 
fundamental and advanced phases of sing- 
ing—to be diligent and, in so far as possi- 
ble, to maintain vigorous health, the key- 
stone of the effort to good singing. 

5. He expects, direct and encourages the 
student to establish for himself a well- 
disciplined and regular routine of study 
outside of the studio, so that the work 
within may be made more thorough and in 
as accelerated manner as may be found 
consistent. 

6. He expects the student to realize in 
an understanding manner that he, the 
teacher, cannot, by his efforts alone, 
achieve for the pupil the ultimate goal of 
professional or non-professional success. 
This must be gained only by a united and 
collaborative effort by both parties in 


every phase of the work—inside and out- 
side the studio. 

7. He expects the student to master con- 
junctively and as completely as possible a 
thorough musical foundation, a command, 
at least dictionaly, of the languages in his 
singing and the aquiring of a general cul- 
tural background and knowledge. These 
accomplishments are vital in the making 
of a singer of serious music 


SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES 
(Continued from Page 8) 

ing the student’s visual acuity, visual im- 
agery, and general technical ability will 
help to hold such errors to a minimum. An 
interesting theory holds that errors may 
be corrected by consciously practising the 
error, provided the student recognizes the 
error as such. This theory would seem to 
apply rather extensively to the type of er- 
rors which music students tend to make. 

It is hoped that the voice teacher will 
study and apply these suggestions with an 
experimental attitude, accepting those 
which seem to have some value and re- 
jecting those which are inefficacious. Care 
and caution should be the watchwords in 
any application of untested theories and 
principles. In the teaching process it is the 
individual which is important and which 
makes it difficult to generalize any theo- 
ries. To know the individual, to be able to 
evaluate his strengths and weaknesses, 
and to be able to apply teaching techniques 
in regard to these individual differences is 
the essence of good teaching. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Easy times and easy conditions offer 
limited proof of the worth of an individu- 
al, except perhaps in a material way. Try- 
ing times and difficult conditions offer the 
real test. As we all know from experience, 
in the latter circumstances one must seek 
that firm, unshakeable foundation of his 
spiritual beliefs, those truths that he be- 
lieves in his mind and knows in his heart 
and soul to be eternal. With these as the 
guiding principle in his daily living, what- 
ever his religion, creed or philosophy, he 
may rest assured of safe guidance no mat- 
ter what the future may bring. 

Therefore whether war stays or war 
goes, for our own sakes, for the sake of 
our nation and for the sake of the world, 
let us all search even deeper for an under- 
standing of those fundamental princi- 
ples which we need in our daily living 
and especially in our teaching, so that we 
may continue our careers of service. 

Yours in NATS, 
HOMER G. MOWE, 
President. 
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THE POETRY OF SONG 
by 
FRANCIS ROGERS 
New York City 


“God sent his singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men 
And win them back to Heaven again.” 


Singing is the most natural of all forms 

of artistic expression. We require no ex- 

._traneous equipment for it, and it is one 

of the most satisfying ways of giving form 
to artistic impulse. 

Almost everybody loves to sing regard- 
less of their vocal gifts, and should be en- 
couraged to cultivate whatever material 
they have. Most of us seek some form of 
artistic outlet; singing, I believe, is the 
happiest outlet of all. 

Not long ago the New York Times car- 
ried a story telling how a Paris newspaper 
had sent out a questionnaire asking people 
who wrote poetry why they did it. Among 
those answering were farmers, stenogra- 
phers, mechanics, and people leading the 
most prosaic of lives. The usual reason 
they gave was that they found enjoyment 
and comfort in expressing themselves in 
this way. Most of them had no thought or 
hope of realizing any practical return 
from writing poetry, but each felt bene- 
fitted in thus giving definite shape to the 
image of beauty in his own mind. 

It is the same with music, in fact with 
any art. Not everyone can excel, but the 
individual who gratifies his aesthetic im- 
pulse by giving it some form of concrete 
expression will be the gainer thereby, and 
will realize more clearly that beauty is 
eternal;—that the sunset, the moonlight, 
the shifting colors of a landscape, are 
unaffected by economic, political, or do- 
mestic woes, and that the quality of beauty 
will outlast all conflict and weariness. This 
philosophy, while perhaps not consciously 
held, is somewhere in the mind of everyone 
who seeks pleasure in no matter what 
form of art. 

I believe that all would-be singers should 
have a chance to sing. I do not mean that 
teachers should encourage professional 
hopes in pupils who are not exceptionally 
gifted, but there are many singers who, 
while they are not vocally equipped for a 
concert platform or for the stage, can give, 
and have themselves, immense satisfac- 
tion in singing just for the pleasure of 
making a joyful sound. 

To me as a teacher of singing, the feel- 
ing of having something to give in song,— 
the meaning of the poet’s message, its 
warmth, its color,—is of more importance 
than a good voice. 

One of the greatest joys of singing 
comes through the closer knowledge of 


poetry in the setting of beautiful poems to 
the music of the songs. 

I have always insisted upon good diction 
in teaching my pupils; I feel that it is one 
of the most important ways to convey toan 
audience not only the pleasure of the music 
but of what the song actually means. In 
fact I approve of the text being learned by 
heart apart from the music, and I am apt 
to ask my pupils to recite it so that they 
may thoroughly understand the mood of 
the song and what it is all about. 

A short time ago an attractive young 
girl, who is studying for a professional 
career, sang for us one evening. The song 
was in German, and someone asked her 
the meaning of one of the phrases. “I really 
don’t know,” she answered, “I’ve been 
studying the music so hard that I truly 
haven’t had time to have the words trans- 
lated, and I don’t understand any German; 
I’m sorry.” 

Verdi gave the following advice to Vic- 
tor Maurel who was to sing the role of 
Falstaff: “First of all acquaint yourself 
thoroughly with the vocal text then, if I 
have set it as successfully as I believe I 
have, you will have no difficulty in learn- 
ing the music which I think sings itself.” 

The human voice is the most eloquent of 
all musical instruments, for alone among 
all instruments the voice is the musician 
himself. “I am my voice, my voice is I.” 

No other instrument can express thought 
accurately. The singer, as it were, plays 
on his physical self, and can convey to his 
public not alone the music of a song but 
the definite inspiration behind it. The 
timbre, or color of a voice shifts with the 
emotion expressed; this art of expression 
is all too rare and I am not sure if it can be 
actually taught even by the best singing 
teachers, for the singer must have within 
himself a dramatic sense and a sensitive 
quality which can understand the thought 
behind the music. 

It is true that no one can force an emo- 
tion in his own heart, but a singer, if he is 
a musician, can at least try to convey to 
his hearers the emotion which the com- 
poser meant to convey when he wrote the 
song. In fact he must do so in order to 
create a response from his listeners, for 
he is singing to their hearts as well as to 
their ears. 

This effort to express the emotion of a 
song is a delightful study, and it is my be- 
lief that no one is a great artist who is 
unable to capture such a response. 

I will bring to a close this rambling dis- 
course by quoting verbatim from a great 
Elizabethan composer, William Byrd, who, 
in 1588, some three hundred and sixty-two 
years ago, published a book which he 
called ‘““Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs Of Sad- 
ness and of Pietie.”” He wrote in his intro- 
duction: 


“Reasons briefly set down by the Auctor 
to persuade everyone to learn to sing: 

First it is a knowledge quickly taught 
and easily learned when there is a good 
Master and an apt Scollar. 

It doth strengthen all the parts of the 
body and doth open the pipes. 

It is a singular good remedie for stutting 
and stammering in the speech. 

It is the best means to procure a perfect 
pronunciation and to make a good orator. 

It is the only way to know where Nature 
hath bestowed the benefit of a good voyce, 
which guift is so rare as there is not one 
among «a thousand that hath it; and in 
many that excellent guift is lost because 
they want (need) art to express Nature. 

There is not any Musick of Arts what- 
ever comparable to that which is made of 
the voyces of men, where the voyces ure 
good, and the same well sorted and ordered. 

The better the voyce is the meeter it is 
to honour and serve God there-with; and 
the voyce of man is chiefly to be employed 
to that end. 

Ominus Speritus Laudet Dominum. 
Since singing is so good a thing 
I wish all Men would learn to sing.” 


» 


INDIANA WORKSHOP 


(Continued from Page 5) 


in Bloomington over the week-end were 
invited to Dr, Nettl’s home to see his libra- 
ry of rare books and manuscripts .. . His 
wife, Gertrude Nettl, a concert pianist, 
specializes in programs of Czech music 
. . . The “formal” luncheon included IU 
faculty lecturers and featured communi- 
ty singing as only William Ross can con- 
duct it, impromptu and informative in- 
troductions of everyone present, and a 
divertissement by Dr. Whitehail in 
Cockney dialect . . . Mr. Stults wishes 
those who have suggestions for future 
workshops and criticisms of this one to 
put them in writing and send them to 
Box 694, Evanston . .. The workshop 
idea is still exhibiting developmental 
growth, but every man and woman pres- 
ent would like to see more NATS, more 
young teachers and more advanced voice 
students attend ... Ramona Orvik showed 
great poise, good nature and sportsman- 
ship in consenting to act as a guinea pig 
for demonstration lessons by both Messrs. 
Garlinghouse and Westerman on succes- 
sive days ... We heard George Graham 
in two clinical lessons with Sandra Tre- 
gilgus as pupil-subject in which they dem- 
onstrated some impressive results ... Un- 
usual composure under pressure and fine 
unspoiled natural equipment were also 
shown by Paul Neel, eighteen-year-old 
baritone, cooperating with Mr. Garling- 
house in a teaching demonstration. 


Those present were — 

ILLINOIS: Mrs. J. H. Beckemeyer, Hills- 
boro; Mrs. D. Clinton Brown, and Mr. 
Brown, Auburn; George Graham (Chicago 
Musical College) ; Miriam Knauf (American 
Conservatory); Edith Lang, Mrs. Zerline 
Metzger and Ralph Whelan, Chicago; How- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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WORKSHOP — U.S. CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Radio, Recordings, Cinema and Teie- 
vision 
William H. Sener, Director of Radio 
KUSC programs 

Of special interest as revealed by a last 
day questionnaire was a jam _ session 
where a panel of teachers were called on 
to answer questions of a controversial na- 
ture. Discussions developing revealed an 
open mindedness and a tolerance of opin- 
ion which in itself would justify all the 
efforts made in behalf of a workshop. The 
full day Dr. Moses of Stanford spent at 
the session left every one feeling that the 
six hours of lecturing and discussion with 
him were far too short.The Bell Telephone 
films were much appreciated. Allan Lind- 
quest’s model lesson given for a morning 
session and repeated in the afternoon over 
KFi television for all Southern Califor- 
nia as well as the workshop was much en- 
joyed. A tour of a Movie Studio was ar- 
ranged for the last day by Los Angeles 
Chapter president and representative-at- 
large Tudor Williams. 

The session was honored with the pres- 
ence during the last two days of the meet- 
ing of Regional Governor Eugene Fulton 
of San Francisco, who expressed the ap- 
preciation of NATS to the University of 
Southern California for the use of their 
very fine facilities, and particularly to 
the Music Department for its guidance 
and efforts which assured the success of 
the workshop. Many teachers expressed 
the hope that our leadership would im- 
mediately start planning for next year’s 
workshop so that full announcements con- 
cerning them could be in the hands of the 
membership before the first of the year 
in order that many more of our members 
could have the necessary time to plan 
schedules to attend. The final session end- 
ed with the singing of Auld Lang Syne 
and a feeling of reluctance that such a 
fine experience should end so soon. 

One of our members expressed himself 
regarding the workshop: “The biggest 
benefit of the workshop to me was stimu- 
lation—-the challenge of ideas with which 
I disagree, the confirmation of ideas 
which I have accepted, the inspiration of 
new and untried ideas, the fellowship with 
colleagues from near and far—all highly 
stimulating.” 


List of Registrants 

Theresu Sweet, Los Angeles; Hallie Wood- 
ward, Grantspass, Ore.; Leroy Bartholomew, 
Glendale, Calif.; Irene Francis, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; Jean Gardner, Los Angeles; 
Marian Dembosky, Los Angeles; Elizabeth 
Wills, San Francisco, Calif; Ohm Pauli, Uni- 
versity of Wichita, Wichita, Kan.; Gwen- 
dolyn Roberts, San Bernardino, Calif.; Ida 
Lago, Wichita, Kan.; Ada Allen, Van Nuys, 


Calif.; Lillian Hinge, Fullerton, Calif.; 
Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg, S. C.; Wilda 
Bernard, Glendale, Calif.; Anna Harris, Co- 
vina, Calif.; Chester Crill, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Alvinu Palmquist, Los Angeles; Allan Lind- 
quest, Pasadena, Calif.; Erwin Windward, 
Santa Monica, Calif.; Olive Arnold, Los An- 
geles; Margaret Summerhays, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Luella Nietz, Los Angeles; Hal 
Shapiro, Los Angeles; Reta Dunn, Centralia, 
Calif.; Willard Bassett, Santa Ana, Calif.; 
Lillian Wilson, Los Angeles; Peter Page, 
Los Angeles; Leah Gene Kraemer; Wm. 
Vennard, Los Angeles; Coe Martin Bevani, 
Los Angeles; Max Cogins, Glendale, Calif. ; 
Dorothy Myers, San Fernando Valley, Calif. ; 
Harold Hurlburt, Los Angeles; Mrs. Farrell, 
Los Angeles; Forest Gross, Glendale, Calif. ; 
Frank Forest, Los Angeles; Eugene Fulton, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


INDIANA WORKSHOP 
(Continued from Page 11) 


ard DP. Kellogg and Hazel Peterson, Brad- 
ley University School of Music, Peoria; 
Ksther J. Malmrose, Rock Island; Glenn 
Thomas, Shurtleff College, Alton; Sister M. 
Cecelia, College of St. Francis, Joliet; Walter 
Allen Stults, NATS first vice-president, 
Evanston; Helen Leefelt Wilson and Mr. 
Wilson, Ouk Park. 

OHIO: Franklin Bens, Cincinnati; Louis 
H. Diercks, Ohio State University and Ellis 
KN. Snyder of Capitol University, both in 
Columbus; Betty Dean Gotshall, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea; Burton Garling- 
house, Akron and Cleveland; Howard L. 
Gross and Raymond Wilson, Troy; Sister 
Mary Francis, Marymanse and Sister St. 
Mark, Ursuline Convent, Toledo. 

INDIANA: Mrs. Olga Barth, and son, 
Seymour; Margaret Cecil, Muncie; Char- 
lotte Reeves and George Newton, Indian- 
apolis; Walter E. Yoder and Mrs. Yoder, 
Goshen College, Goshen; Robert Leffler (Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory) ; William IE, Ross, and 
Mrs. Ross, Bloomington. 

MINNESOTA: Helen Steen Huls, NATS 
Coordinator of Field Activities, State Teach- 
ers College, St. Cloud; Ramona Orvik, Sauk 
Center; Johu Thut, Augsburg College, Min- 
neapolis. 

TENNESSEE: Edward Hamilton, Myrtle 
Hooper and Lelia Leslie, Knoxville. 

WISCONSIN: William Eberl and Mrs. 
Kberl and Ruth Thiel, Milwaukee: Mrs. J. 
al. Jacobson, Racine. 

From LOWA came Hadley Crawford, aud 
Mrs. Crawford, Regional Governor NATS 
Northern District, Simpson College, Indiau- 
ola; Vern Miller, Drake University, Des 
Moines. From Spokane, WASHINGTON, 
Sister Angel Guardian, Holy Name Acace- 
my and Sister Miriam of J., Holy Name 
College. 

Also attending were William V. Boland, 
Midwestern University, Wiehita Falls, 
TEXAS; Mary Cook, University of COLO- 
RADO, Boulder: Vietor A. Fields, College 
of the City of NEW YORK; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Herpel, Indiana, Pa.; Mrs. Lillian McCook. 
Dr. McCook, Natchitoches, LOUISIANA: 
William G. Meyer, Louisville, KENTUCKY: 
George Henry Papps, Jr., Morristown, 
NEW JERSEY: Rhoda M. Sharp, North- 
ern OKLAHOMA Junior College, Tonka- 
wa; Wenneth Westerman, Ann Arbor, 
MICHIGAN; Warren Wooldridge, Mrs. 
Wooldridge, University of MISSISSIPPI. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
The following proposed Amend- 
ments to the By-Laws have been 
acted upon favorably by the Board 
of Directors and the Executive 
Committee and are submitted to the 
membership in accordance with the 
By-Laws, “Amendments”, Article X, 
Section 1, Paragraph 2. They will 
take effect thirty days after the re- 
ceipt of this notice by the member- 
ship. 


1 Council of Past Presidents 

Upon completion of their term of 
office, all those who have served as 
President of the Association shall 
automatically become members of 
a Council of Past Presidents. The 
Council shall act in an advisory ca- 
pacity and shall perform such other 
duties as may be assigned to it from 
time to time by the President. The 
Council shall elect its own officers 
and establish its own rules of pro- 
cedure. 


2. Transfer of the District of Colum- 
bia to the Eastern District 

At the request of the members 
teaching in the District of Colum- 
bia, and with the consent of the Re- 
gional Governor of the Southeast- 
ern District, the said District of 
Columbia is hereby transferred to 
the jurisdiction of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the National Association. 


(Note: This change is made after 
repeated requests, and careful con- 
sideration, because travel condi- 
tions favor attendance by District 
of Columbia members at Eastern 
district meetings, and because of 
the close ties of Washington with 
the cities of the latter district.) 


3. Membership for Citizens of 
Canada 

“Membership”, Article II, Section 
2. This is amended to include the 
admission to Association member- 
ship of eligible teachers who are 
citizens of Canada. 

(Note: The close and friendly re- 
lations between our country and 
Canada make this move desirable.) 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 


(July 31, 1950) 


Eastern District 

Southern District 
Southeastern District 
Central District 

Northern District 
Southwestern District 
California-Western District 
Northwestern District 


Total 


~ Past-President 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


OFFICERS 
(1950-1952) 


Home: G. Mowe 
71 W. 7ist ‘St., New York 23, N. Y. 
First Vite President Walter Allen Stults 
Box 694, Evanston, Ill. 
Second Vice-President Mrs. Helen Steen Huls 
(Coordinator of Field Activities) 

State Teachers pamnean St. Cloud, Minn. 
Secretary .. Henry Veld 
“1211 45th St., , Rock Island, “TL 
Treasurer rl Gutekunst 

27 W. 67th St., New York 23, N. 
Grace 


Registrar 

Studio 50, 1425 Broadway, New pins 18, 
chard DeYoung 
721 N. Michigan Ave., tim 11, Ill. 


—o— 


Regional Governors 
(1950-1952) 


Eastern—Romley Fell, 38 James St., Newark 2, N. J. 
(all New England States, N.Y., N.J., 
Penn., Md., Del.) 
Southeastern—Harry Taylor, "Catawba Salis- 
(Va., W. Va..D.C., N.C., $.C., Ga., 
Southern—Vernon E. Noah, 1412 
Birmingham, Ala. 
(Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss., La.) 
Central—E. Clifford Toren, 5040 N. * Louis Ave., 


Til. 
hio, Ind., -. Mich., Wis., Mo.) 
Hadley R . Crawford, Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa 
(Minn., N.D., S.D., Iowa, Neb.) 
Southwestern — H. Grady Harlan, Box 282, San 
Antonio, Tex. 
(Kans., Okla., Ark., Texas, N.M., Colo., Utah) 
California: Western — Eugene Fulton, 2810 Clay St., 
San Francisco 15, Calif. 
(Calif., Ariz., Nev.. Hawaii) 
Northwestern — Melvin . Geist, Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Ore. 
(Wyo., Mont., Idaho, Wash., Ore.) 


—o— 


Representatives-at-Large 
(1950) 


See Gerry, 15 W. 67th St., New York 
Y.; Gertrude Tingley, 33 Newbury St., Bos- 

re 

Southeastern — Mrs. George Craig, Woodbine Rd., 
Augusta, Ga. 

Oscar Miller, 801 Oak St., 

O. Samuel, 2061 Morrison Ave., Lake- 
wood 7, Ohio; Stanley Deacon, Conservatory of 
Music, Kansas City, Mo. 

Northern — Roy L. Schuessler, School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 

Southwestern — Henry Hobart, Phillips Casversity, 
Enid, Okla. 

California-Western — Tudor } 12403 Mag- 
nolia Blvd., N. Hollywood, Galif 

Northwestern — John Lester, Ventana State Universi- 
ty, Missoula, Mont.; Ormal E. Tack, 3028 Pine, 
Longview, Wash. 


Chattanooga 


—o— 


Board of Directors 


Leon Carson, 160 W. 73rd St., New York 23, N. Y. 
a a DeYoung, 721 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 


Ill. 
Homer G. Mowe, 171 W. 71st St., New York 23, N. Y. 
William Phillips, 1625 Kimball Bldg., 306 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Walter Allen Stults, Box 694, Evanston, III. 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


— Vincent, 767 Hunterdon St., New- 

ar 

oa, Mrs, i Marguerete C., 225 S. 17th St., Philadel- 
phia 

Barrett, Mrs. Oliver Coolidge, Bonnie Craig, Bailey 
Island, Maine. 

Boynton, Mr. Wesley, Box 542, Kennebunkport, Maine 

Broadnax, Mrs. — Ellastine, 50 Moreland St., 
Roxbury 19, M 

Willard Mather, 187 Florida St., 

Cooke, “Philip Warren, 221 S. 17th St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 

Cookson,” Mrs. Lorraine Garfield, 38 Centre Ave., 
Abington, Mass. 

Crowell, Mr. Ray E., 100 State St., Providence, R. I. 

Frye, Mr. a, 1303 North Franklin St., Wilming- 
ton, 

Gilbert, <4 F. Russell, 11 Tetlow St., Boston 15, Mass. 

Goodchild, Mrs. Helen Ames, 21 Keith Ave. , Cran- 


ston, R. I. 
Hamlin, Miss Anna Mary, 62 Kensington Ave., North- 
ampton, Mass. 
Hawkes, Mrs. Evelyn Hebb, 55 High, Ipswich, Mass. 
Heintz, Miss Anna L. Prichard, 1714 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Ihde, Mr. Ragnhild S., 


N. Y. 
ees. Mrs. Ella France, 30 Winslow St., 


Spring- 


157 Jewett Ave., Buffalo 14, 

Everett 49, 
ass. 

Lamson, Mr. Carl, 11 Everett St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Lamson, Mrs. Helen Westgate, 11 Everett St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 
io, aa Doris Lucile, 64 Winthrop St., Brockton 


MacDonald, Miss Lucy, 126 Admiral Rd., Buffalo 16, 

Massicotte, Miss Rhea L., (926 Main 
St.), Hartford, Conn. 

Morissey, Miss ‘Mary Louise, 598 Main, Waltham, 

ass. 

Newsom, Mary E., 
15, Mas: 
Mass. 

Nichols; _ Ruth Koehler, 635 Lisbon Ave., Buffalo 
5 


— Mr. 58 Belmont Ave., Northampton, 
ass. 
Reichlin, Dr. Henry D., 8 West 76th St., New York 


23, N. Y. 

Roberts. Mrs. Beatrice Waeden, 198 Roger Williams 
Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Roberts, Mrs. Jane Warner, 123 Elm St., Saco, Maine 


Rozan, Mrs. Alice, 150 North Parade Ave. , Buffalo, 


17 Hayne St. 


14 Charlesgate West, Boston 


Victor, 


Bangor, 


N.Y. 

Thompson, Miss A. Josephine, 390 Center St., 

Maine 

Thompson, Mrs. Cecelia (Ott), 1716 Chestnut St., 
Philadephia, Pa. 

Unks, Mrs. _ nant Lake, 120 North Eighth St., 
Easton, 

Wade, ny “Gladys May, 233 Arlington, West Med- 
ford, ass. 

Wynne, Mrs. Elaine Foxon, 201 Springvale Ave., Ever- 
ett 49, Mass. 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Draper, Mr. Dallas, Baton Rouge, La. 

Errolle, Mr. Ralph, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Baughman, Mrs. Norma Hark, 310 Aurora S.E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Bischoff, 7 Miriam L., 305 N. Delaware, Independ- 
ence, 

Bradburn, oe. Wesley, 1925 Sherman Ave., Evanston, 

Chase, Miss Henrietta, 4642 Ellis Ave., Chicago 15, 

ee. Miss Mabelle, 3809 Walnut St., Kansas City 2, 

“on “Mrs. Nora La Mar, Park-Lane Hotel, 4600 Mill- 
Creek, Kansas City 2, Mo. 

Sylvester, Mrs. Margaret Irene, 20459 Omira, Detroit 

3. Mic 


Margaret, 3226 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Wezemacl, Mr. Cyril, 7407 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Cameron, Mrs. Jane Holland, 167 Kent St. 
Minn. 

Mogck, Mr. Oliver Alton, 
Willow St., 

Mrs. 


be 
Ohi 


» St. Paul, 


Northwestern Schools, 50 

Minneapolis. Minn. 

— Dwight, Route 1, Box 72, St. Paul 7 

Wylie, "bins Estelle Larsen, 2020 Nicollet Ave., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Price, 500 No. 12th St. 


ith, 
Cox, Mr. W. Earl, 301% S. Mass, Cherokee, Okla. 
Havens, Mrs. Ramah Brownlee, 755 Minnesota Ave.. 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Tice, Mrs. Georgia B., 421 N. Pine, Beloit, Kans. 
Wood, Mr. C harles J., Music Dept., Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colo. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 


ane, Miss Flossita, 1740 Broadway, San Francisco, 

ali 

Houghton, Jean Colwell, 1432 S. Beverly Glen Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cali 

Kelly, Mr. John Milton, 130 Bolinas Ave., San Ansel- 
mo, Calif. 

Malling, Mrs. Magda, 1030 Fell St., San Francisco, 


» Fort 


Tennyson, Mrs. Juanita, 2890 California St., 
cisco, Calif. 
VomLehn, Mr. Edgar, 345 Haward, Claremont, Calif. 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Cutts, Mr. Charles R., 39 Grand Ave., Billings, Mont. 


San Fran- 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mrs. Olive E. Arnold, 338 So. Burnside Ave., Park La 
Brea, Los Angeles, Calif. (formerly, 10425 Bain- 
bridge Ave.) 

Mrs. Carolyn Raney Blakeslee, Hood College, Freder- 


ick, Md. 
Mr. Earl B. Blakeslee, Hood College, ag gg Md. 
ged .* them formerly, 601 West 115th St., N. Y. 


Y.) 
De ‘Edmund Brown, 1410 Grant St., Denver, 
Colo. (formerly, Boston, Mass: and Pueblo, Colo., 
respectively ) 

Davis, Mrs. Lucile Diadbridgc, 906 N. 
Hutchinson, Kan. (formerly 910) 

Mr. Carl E. Duckwall, Del Mar College, Corpus 
— Tex. (formerly, 526 S. Detroit St., Xenia, 

0) 

Mr. Carlton B. Eldridge, Springfield Junior College, 
Springfield, Ill. (formerly, 511 N. Logan St., Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

Mr. Charles Galloway, 3537 Sidney, St. Louis 10, Mo. 
(formerly, 4171 Magnolia Ave.) 

Mr. Lyle M. Gilbert, 4247 Grimes Ave. So., Minne- 

lis 10, Minn. (formerly, 216 Andrews St., Mitch- 
S. Dak.) 

Miss Irene es 15024 N. Ogden Drive, Hollywood 

bs Calif. (formerly, 731 N. Alfred St., ‘Los Angeles 
46 

Miss Anna Graham Harris, 827 Chester Rd., Covina, 
Calif. (formerly, 211 Passaic St., Hackensack, N. J.) 

Mr. Lewis H. Johnson, 30 S. Swinton Ave., Delray 
—m Fla. (formerly, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, 


Mrs. Myrtle Barnes Marks, R.R. 1, Mankato, Minn. 
(formerly, 326 No. Broad St.) 

Mr. L. Paschal Monk, Sacramento State College, Sac- 
ramento 18, Calif. (formerly, 1121 E. Burlington, 
Iowa City, Iowa) 

Mr. Swurd Nilssen, 3355 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland 2, 
Ore. (formerly, 1089 E. 19th Ave., Eugene, Ore.) 
Mr. Dimitri Onofrei, 200 West 58th St., N. Y. 19, 
N. Y. (formerly, 1311 Duncan Ave., Cincinnati, 

Ohio) 

Mme. Bianca Saroya, 200 W. 58th St“, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
(formerly, 1311 Duncan Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio) 
Mrs. Margery Mayer Steen, 193 Longview St., Staten 
eR N. Y. (formerly, 50 Stone Lane, Levittown, 


Main St, 
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